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WHITEWATER 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


This is the second of several announcements by the Whitewater State Normal 
School to appear in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. The third announcement 
will appear in the March issue and will describe the facilities at Whitewater for 
training elementary school teachers. 





Announcement No. 2. 


The Whitewater State Normal School specializes in Commercial 
Teacher Training but also offers courses for other types of high school 
teaching in both Senior and Junior high schools. Whitewater ranks first 
among the Normal Schools of Wisconsin in total number of high school 
teachers in service in the state. 


The Whitewater State Normal School was opened in 1868. Since that 
date a large number of high school teachers of academic subjects has been 
graduated annually. Both Three Year and Four Year Courses for Senior 
High School Teachers and Junior High School Teachers are offered. Stu- 
dents are permitted to choose the majors and minors in each course from 
the following groups: English; Geology; History; Economics and Soci- 
ology; Mathematics; Modern Languages; Science. ~ 


In 1913 Whitewater began the work of training commercial teachers 
for the high schools of the state. Today there are 410 high school com- 
mercial teachers in the state and about seventy-two per cent of them re- 
ceived their training at Whitewater. The present minimum legal require- 
ment for the diploma of the commercial course is three years of training. 
It is anticipated that in the very near future the Board of Normal School 
Regents will be authorized to grant a Baccalaureate Degree upon the com- 
pletion of a four year course. Such a four year course has already been 
provided. 








If interested in the High School Commercial Teachers’ Course, write to 
C. M. Yoder, Director Commerce Courses. 








If interested in the Senior or Junior High School Teachers’ Courses 
write to B. B. James, Director Principals’ and High School Teachers’ 
Courses. 








The Summer Session will begin Monday, June 16, 1924. For informa- 
tion write to President F. S. Hyer. 
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Study and Supervised Study 


By A. W. BURR, Beloit College 








For a number of years now programs for 
supervised study have been in use in many 
of our schools. Cities have increased clasy 
rooms and teachers to give the best condi- 
tions for the system. There has been 
enough of time and opportunity for the 
promising plan to bring more and better 
study; but it is one thing to adopt a pro- 
eram and another to make it produce day 
by day the hoped for results. 

The writer within the last year and a 
half has talked with the principals and 
superintendents of more than forty high 
schools from Wisconsin to Hollywood and 
Portland of the Pacifie Coast, and has sat 
in their classrooms. Some Principals say 
‘‘Yes’’ with an air of being up to date 
when asked if they have supervised study. 
Others will say ‘‘No’’, and remark that 
they have not been convinced that it is 
any advantage, and some condemn it. The 
classrooms reveal far more than do the 
words of the principals or superintendents. 
For instance, a first year Latin class uses 
all the double period in writing on the 
blackboard the forms they had studied as 
the lesson of the day. There was not a 
moment of study of the next day’s lesson. 
In another of the best schools the recita- 
tion occupied forty-five minutes of the 
seventy minute period, and during all the 
study time one pupil was busy on _ his 
Geometry lesson and others on Algebra 
and other lessons. This was common in 
a number of schools. In a Junior High 
School in a quarter of a million dollar 
building, the teacher of American History 
used all the double period for getting an- 
swers to a set of questions given out the 
day before. There was some study, for a 
number had their books open reading 
ahead of the questions. A Domestic Science 
class was busy for a while copying into 
notebooks a dictation exercise given the 
day before. After studying the questions 
and answers copied, the class recited. 


When the question came, ‘‘ What is the 
effect of caffein?’’ and the answer, ‘‘It de- 
creases the action of the skin,’’ the visitor 
broke in with ‘‘What action of the skin 
does it decrease?’’ Neither teacher nor 
class knew. 

These cases indicate what the actual 
working of the plan shows very often, 
possibly half the time, that the teacher in 
one way or another uses all the time for 
other purposes than study. The teacher 
takes the pupils’ study time. This is not 
more and better study. It disparages 
study, for school is a teacher talking. Even 
the recitation work quite generally was 
poorer. It can hardly be otherwise with 
less opportunity for study by the pupil, 
and more time for the teacher to function? 

Where study time is given, teachers al- 
most everywhere do nothing, but sit at a 
desk busy with papers or help those in 
trouble. That makes supervised study 
mean watching and helping. There are no 
ways of working toward intenser or wiser 
study. They have a technique for the 
pupils reciting, but not for his studying. 
If there cannot be a change here, super- 
vised study will have to pass out as a one 
time costly, promising fad. 

Nor are the teachers alone at fault. It 
is evident that their superiors in too many 
eases have introduced supervised study 
and then have not worked out with their 
teachers the uses of it. Their part has 
ceased with the credit of its adoption. 
How else could there be such a dead uni- 
formity of watching and helping, and so 
much robbing of study time? There would 
be more variety of procedure in class- 
rooms if the heads of the schools were 
working at the problem. A visitor some- 
times is made to wonder as he leaves a 
school building, if its head does not know 
what is going on in his classroom, has 
given up the function of educator for office 
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work, or if he ever was an educator, but 
only a school manager. 

Somebody will have to work at this 
study problem, for the people some day 
will want an accounting for the extra 
money they have paid for study. The ed- 
ucators and the people were right in one 
respect, more and better study was needed. 
The grave question is, are we on the right 
track in the present supervised study? In 
answering this question, in addition to 
classroom observation, these two points 
should have weight. Has not the school 
in assuming responsibility for study, les- 
sened the pupil’s sense of responsibility 
for his lesson? The air of such class- 
rooms seems to show this. It is respon- 
sibility that educates. There can be no 
justification for this loss except for better 
methods of study. Are such schools giv- 
ing the better methods? 

Another point for consideration is the 
fact that those who have to do with in- 
coming classes of colleges and universities 
complain more earnestly than ever that 
freshmen do not know how to study? 
There ought to be improvement with the 
prevalence of supervised study. 

But it is a thankless task to point out 
failures of plan or program without an 
attempt to offer ways for its improvement. 
Some schools may be better off to give up 
supervised study, but others having gone 
so far ought to see first if they cannot 
better what they have. They owe it to 
their patrons and to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

May the fault finder be permitted the 
following suggestions to such? 

1. Where a class session is part time 
recitation and part time study, the study 
part is to be kept inviolate for study. If 
a teacher is liable to forget, have a pupil 
appointed to rise and stand so many min- 
utes before the close of the recitation. 
That honors study and secures to the pu- 
pils their rights under the plan. 

2. A part of the study time should be 
used by the teacher in finding out how 
the individual pupil studies his lesson, and 
in suggesting better ways. This alone, 
if well done, would redeem supervised 
study. For ways of doing this consult 
‘‘Rinding Out How Our Pupils Study’’ 
in the January number of this Journal. 

3. After a clear, rapid assignment of 
the next day’s lesson, the teacher might 
first give ten minutes for a careful silent 


reading of it, or for working a problem 
or two, having each raise the hand when 
done. Then the teacher might (a) take 
up with the class for five minutes or so 
one or two common difficulties of the les- 
son; (b) or call for those who have. found 
difficulties by a show of hand and assign 
to each a better student as helper; (¢) or 
give the class five minutes to write out in 
two or three sentences what the lesson is 
about; (d) or assign a part for five or ten 
minutes more study; (e) or say that the 
last ten minutes will be given to the class 
for asking questions for light on the les- 
son, or for adding information about it; 
(f) or for writing out four or five ques- 
tions that they expect the teacher to ask 
on the lesson the next day; (g) or the class 
may study assigned parts of the lesson on 
time, each raising the hand as he thinks 
he is sure of it. This will be worth doing 
often. It gives speed and concentration. 
See the ‘‘Study Game’’ in the November 
Journal. Others might be added. But 
the use of these eight or of half of them 
for a week each should help both pupil 
and teacher. Both are working together 
on the pupil’s problem of how to study. 
It broadens greatly the vision of both, and 
better still, it changes the atmosphere of 
the classroom. Will not some teachers try 
it out and write the Journal for the sake 
of the large number who fear the venture 
of a new path? 





HUMAN TOUCH 
EpMuND LEAMY 


It’s just the little human touch 
That makes the game worth while, 
The little helpful words of praise, 
The small and cheery smile. 
Tho success crown your efforts and 
You’re near the higher peak— 
The Lord be thanked for kindly words 
Men did not fear to speak. 
When troubles daunt and sorrows sway, 
And all the world is wrong, 
When sunshine is obscured by rain, 
And silent is all song, 
It’s mighty hard to pull ahead 
When hope is almost gone. 
But little words like these have helped 
“Good work, old man, keep on!” 
It does not take much time to say 
A word or two of praise, 
And yet uncounted worth is there 
To help through cheerless days. 
And Oh, the hearts that have gained hope 
When life was drear and bleak, 
From the kindly words, the cheering words 
Men did not fear to speak. 
—Forbes Magazine. 


ee 
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The Fortunate Boy 


By IDA M. TARBELL, in Colliers 








How devoid of understanding is he that 
pities Abraham Lincoln’s youth! It was 
so hard, we say, so meager and ugly—no 
comforts, no hair mattress, no electric 
light, no free library, no ready-made 
clothes. We rehearse what we know he did 
not have, but fail to see what he did have. 

The real boy Lincoln was not he who 
slept in the loft of a log cabin through 
whose chinks the snow may sometimes 
have sifted ; it was the boy who came home 
after a long day’s work with glowing eyes, 
hugging to his heart a book—a borrowed 
book—who did his chores almost uncon- 
sciously, his mind on the joy that awaited 
him. What mattered it to him that he 
must gather chips and shavings to keep 
the logs flaming, if he would have a light 
to read by? He had a book to read, and 
he read it until sleep overtook the house- 
hold, and then earried it up to bed that 
at the break of day it might be within his 
reach. 

The real boy was not he who struggled 
with plow or ax or flatboat rudder; it was 
he who while working rehearsed over and 
over the passages that he had read the 
night before, making them his own. It 
was the boy who as he traveled the furrow 
visualized George Washington, Valley 
Forge, the Crossing of the Delaware, who 
learned to declaim the ‘‘Great Declara- 
tion’’—a thing born so close to his own 
time that no disappointing experiences had 
yet chilled its noble phrases. To him there 
was a quality of truth, of possible reali- 
zation in the famous document which 
thrilled and ennobled him. The real boy 
Lincoln was the one who, in those days 
we call so hard, carried with him a faith 
in the possibility of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all men, a faith which grew as 
he toiled. 

He is not the one to be pitied. Pity the 
boy who, surrounded by all the thousands 
of volumes which rehearse the making and 
interpret the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence, has never yet caught its 
vision or felt the fire of its inspiration. 

He must walk far for the book—beg it 
from neighbors who knew him, build ac- 


quaintance with strangers into confidence 
enough to borrow. Pity him for that? He 
had to learn a great thing—that the book 
is worth the price—any price. What did 
he grudge that brought him Bobby Burns 
or Aesop or Plutarch or the Constitution 
of the United States, or a collection of the 
strange and changing laws of men—that 
brought him anything that dealt with the 
workings of men’s hearts and minds? 

His desire carried him across fields and 
over rough trails to Boonville, twenty miles 
away, to Rockport, as far, and to many a 
distant home of educated English settlers, 
of Southern men, or of those who had fol- 
lowed the long trail of his own family from 
the Atlantic Coast, through Virginia and 
Kentucky, into southwestern Indiana. 
Wherever he knew of man or woman who 
had or might have a book, he wormed his 
way. He scented a book, trailed it, wor- 
ried it out of its hole. His hunter’s nose 
and tirelessness became known far and 
wide and won him friends among men of 
parts. They knew a living mind when 
they met it, understood its hunger, strove 
to feed it, grew to respect him, to go out 
of their way to put the book in his way. 

Pity the book hunter! What if the chase 
was long, the path hard, the footwear worn, 
the coat of homespun—what was all that 
to him? It was the quarry, not the way, 
of which he thought. A book in hand, he 
walked homeward with the man he_ had 
found—Jefferson, Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
Defoe—and for days, whatever came, cold, 
short rations, hard labor, Jefferson, Shakes- 
peare, Bunyan, or Defoe was by his side. 

No, this boy is not to be pitied, but 
rather he who has never longed for a book, 
never walked a mile to borrow one—he who 
when a book is by his side ean keep his 
hands from it, who can live among books 
daily, incurious, unacquainted. 

The boy Lincoln did not read for forget- 
fullness. The book was not a sedative, a 
soporifie for him. It did not take him out 
of Spencer County, Indiana, but rather 
helped him to understand Spencer County. 
It interpreted to him the thing of which 
he and Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks 
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Lincoln, and all of these neighbors and 
friends of theirs, were a part. 

The pioneer life had its excitements ‘and 
allurements—discovery, danger, hope lift- 
ed it out of the commonplace. Young Lin- 
coln shared all this; and the book told him, 
and those about him could not, the mean- 
ing, the reasons, behind it all. It traced 
the path that a long line of forbears had 
traveled westward—their sacrifices, their 
hopes! Through the book he saw south- 
western Indiana and its people as a scene 
in a great and noble drama—saw its rela- 
tion to the opening of the new continent, 
the upbuilding of a new kind of govern- 
ment, the founding of something which 
would admit more and more men to the 
opportunities of the earth. 

The book did something else for him—it 
helped him to understand human beings. 


His curiosity about them was insatiate— 
their ways, their thoughts, their passions, 
their meannesses, their nobilities. The boy 
Lincoln saw wide ranges of human ma- 
terial—a few men of education; many men 
of patient, steady, daily labor—reverent, 
believing men; he saw those of riotous 
life, and not a few men of petty living— 
dirty habits, physical and mental. He 
shirked no man. He was curiously imper- 
sonal in his contacts with men. He sought 
to know them—and the book helped him. 
Aesop, Bunyan, Burns, Shakespeare—all 
of them helped him understand the men of 
Spencer County, Indiana. He loved and 
sought the book because of the light and 
understanding it gave to life. 

Do not pity him because he had no stead- 
ier glow to read by than that of blazing 
logs—rather rejoice that he read! 








State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND 





The proper administration of the State 
Retirement Law depends upon active and 
sympathetic cooperation on the part of 
school boards, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. 

The Public School Retirement Board is 
putting forth every effort to administer 
the law in a manner satisfactory to all. 
This involves a vast amount of clerical 
work. All pay rolls must be promptly 
audited as they come in, the checks im- 
mediately transmitted to the state treasur- 
er, dnd receipts for them sent at once to 
the proper school boards. Each teacher's 
deposit, as indicated on the pay roll, must 
be credited at once to her individual ac- 
count, so that there may not be a loss of 
interest to the teacher. The school districts 
must be constantly checked and rechecked 
to determine if the proper amounts are 
being held out of senior teachers’ salaries, 
and if these amounts are being promptly 
forwarded to the Public School Retire- 
ment Board, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Public School Retirement Board 
acknowledges and appreciates the fine co- 
operation that has been received during 
the past two years. However, it is felt that 
a better understanding of the require- 


ments of the Retirement Law will result in 
greater satisfaction to both school officers 
and teachers. » For this reason the follow- 
ing information and instructions are 
given: 

Kivery senior teacher, except such as may 
still be under contract entered into prior 
to July 7, 1921, must have five per cent of 
her compensation deducted and withheld 
on each pay day. A senior teacher is one 
who was twenty-five years of age on or be- 
fore July 1, preceding the opening of 
school. 

A junior teacher is one who was not 
twenty-five years of age on July 1, pre- 
ceding the opening of school. A teacher 
who becomes twenty-five years of age after 
July 1 of any year remains a junior 
teacher until the following July 1. Junior 
teachers may make five per cent deposits 
if they desire but it is not compulsory. 
There will, however, be no deposit of state 
money made for any junior teacher. 

If a senior teacher is engaged to finish 
a school term begun by another teacher, 
the five per cent deduction must be made 
from the compensation of such senior 
teacher. The five per cent deduction need 
not be made from the compensation of a 
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substitute senior teacher who is tempor- 
arily taking the place of another teacher 
for a short time. 


EMPLOYMENT Reports 

Every school clerk receives from this 
office an employment report blank before 
or soon after school begins in the fall. This 
blank ealls for the following information: 

1. Name of school. 

2. District number, town, and county 
in which school is located. 

3. Name and address of the clerk of the 
school board. 

4. Full name, teaching address, and 
date of birth of every teacher employed. 
This ineludes both junior and _ senior 
teachers. The list must be complete. 

5. Length of school year. 

This blank is of vital importance and 
the law requires that it be sent to the 
Public School Retirement Board by Sep- 
tember 30, even though only junior teach- 
ers are employed. We must have this in- 
formation that we may know where ito 
send the pay roll report blanks. If any 
teachers are employed after September 30, 
their full names, addresses, and dates of 
birth must be reported within thirty days. 

Section 42.41 of the Retirement Law re- 
quires the district clerk 

1. To withhold on each pay day five per 
cent of the compensation of each senior 
teacher. . 

2. To send immediately the money with- 
held to the Public School Retirement 
Board. 

3. To send a pay roll report with the 
money. 


Pay Rouu Reports 

Immediately upon the receipt of em- 
ployment reports, pay roll blanks are sent 
to clerks of districts employing senior 
teachers. If the employment report shows 
that only junior teachers are employed in 
any district, no pay roll blanks are sent. 
If, however, a junior teacher in such dis- 
trict requests that five per cent of her sal- 
ary be deducted and sent in, such fact 
should be reported and pay roll blanks 
will be sent. 

Full instructions for filling out pay roll 
report blanks, and important information 
quoted from the State Retirement Law are 
printed on the back of each blank. 

In making out pay roll reports, fill out 


all blanks so that there may be no mis- 
take in properly crediting the district 
sending the report and in giving each 
teacher proper eredit for the amount 
withheld from her compensation. 


SENDING MONEY 


On each pay day the clerk will make out 
a check (or school order) for the total 
umount of deductions, made payable to the 
order of the Wisconsin State Treasurer, 
attach the check to the pay roll report and 
send both to the Public School Retirement 
Board, Madison, Wisconsin. Every school 
order must show the name of the bank 
through which it is payable. 

A great deal of confusion arises from 
having pay rolls and checks sent to the 
state treasurer. This not only causes extra 
work for his department but delays our 
work. The state treasurer will not aecept 
the checks until the pay rolls have been 
audited by this department, and we can 
not audit the pay rolls without the checks. 
May we, therefore, again ask that all pay 
rolls and checks be sent to the Public 
School Retirement Board. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The law requires that every contract 
inade with any teacher must state definite- 
ly that it is subject to the State Retire- 
ment Law, which requires a five per cent 
deduction from the salary of every senior 
teacher, and give the date of birth of the 
teacher, (See. 42.42) 

The school district is responsible for the 
payment to the Public School Retirement 
Board, of the five per cent required de- 
posits of every senior teacher. 

If the school clerk fails to deduct the 
required five per cent from a_ senior 
teacher’s compensation on any pay day, 
he may not withhold more than the re- 
quired five per cént on any following pay 
day without the consent of the teacher. 
Each clerk should, therefore, make the ° 
proper deductions on each pay day in 
order not to make the district liable for 
the amounts not properly withheld. (Sec- 
tion 42.43). 


Raves FoR ANNUITIES 
The following rates for annuities were 


adopted by the Annuity Board Septem- 
15, 1923. 
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Rares For ANNUITIES 
(Rates for ages under 50 will be furnished 
upon application.) 
LIFE ANNUITY 
OPTION NO. 1 
SECTION 42.49 (2) (a) 
Payable monthly to the annuitant during life 


and ceasing with the last monthly payment pre- 
ceding death of the annuitant. 


MONTHLY AMOUNT OF ANNUITY PUR- 


CHASED BY $1,000. 
Age Man Woman Age Man Woman 
50 $5.43 $5.04 65 8.10 1.22 
3 mo. 5.46 5.06 3 mo. 8.17 1.0 
6 mo. 5.48 5.09 6 mo. 8.24 7.32 
9 mo. 5.61 5.11 9 mo, 8.31 7.38 
51 5.54 5.14 66 8.38 7.44 
3 mo. 5.58 5.16 3 mo. 8.45 7.49 
6 mo. 5.61 6.19 6 mo. 8.52 7.55 
9 mo. 5.64 5.21 9 mo. 8.59 7.61 
52 5.67 5.24 67 8.66 7.67 
2 mo, 5.70 5.26 3 mo. 8.74 7.73 
6 mo. 5.73 5.29 6 mo. 8.81 7.79 
9 mo. 5.77 5.32 9 mo. 8.89 7.85 
53 5.80 5.35 6s 8.97 7.91 
3 mo. 5.84 5.37 3 mo. 9.05 7.98 
6 mo. 5.87 5.40 6 mo. 9.13 8.04 
9 mo. 5.90 5.43 9 mo. 9.21 ie | 
54 5.94 5.46 69 9.30 8.18 
3 mo. 5.98 5.49 3 mo. 9.38 8.24 
6 mo. 6.01 5.52 6 mo. 9.46 8.31 
9 mo, 6.05 5.55 9 mo, 9.55 8.38 
55 6.09 5.58 70 9.64 8.45 
3 mo. 6.12 5.61 3 mo. 9.73 §.52 
6 mo. 6.16 5.64 6 mo. 9.82 8.60 
9 mo. 6.20 5.67 9 mo. 9.91 &.67 
56 6.24 5.71 71 10.01 8.74 
3 mo. 6.28 5.74 3mo 10.10 8.82 
6 mo. 6.32 5.77 6 mo 10.19 8.90 
9 mo. 6.36 5.81 9 mo 10.29 8.98 
57 6.41 5.84 72 10.39 9.06 
3 mo. 6.45 5.87 3mo. 10.49 9.14 
6 mo. 6.49 6.91 6 mo. 10.60 9.22 
9 mo. 6.53 5.94 9 mo 10.70 9.30 
58 6.58 5.98 73 10.81 9.38 
3 mo. 6.62 6.02 3 mo. 10.91 9.47 
6 mo, 6.67 6.05 6 mo. 11.02 9.56 
9 mo 6.71 6.09 9 mo. 41.18 9.65 
59 7 3 74 11.24 9.74 
$mo. 6.81 6117 3M0. 11.86 9.83 
6 mo. 6.86 6.21 6mo. 11.47 9.9 
9 mo. 6.90 6.25 Smo. 11.69 10.01 
75 1.71 10.11 
a 6.95 6.29 3mo, 11.83 10.20 
ey Se ae 6mo. 11.95 10.30 
e 4.Uo of C 

front 711 6.41 9mo 12.08 10.40 
76 12.20 10.50 
61 7.16 6.45 3 mo 12.33 10.60 
3 mo. 7.21 6.50 6 mo. 12.46 10.71 
6 mo. 7.26 6.54 9mo 12.59 10.81 

9 mo. 7.32 6.58 
77 righ 10 4 
62 ; ‘ 3 mo 12.8 11.03 
3 mo. et ee 6 mo 13.00 11.14 
6mo. 7.49 6.72 9mo. 13.14 11.25 

Ee ra 
9 mo. 7.55 6.77 78 13.29 M4 36 

P 3 mo 13.4 1 

“< 7.60 6.81 6mo. 13.58 11.60 
mo. 7.66 6.86 $mo. 18.78 11.71 

6 mo. 7.72 6.91 
9 mo. 7.78 6.96 wz 13.88 11.84 
3mo. 14.03 11.96 
64 7.85 7.01 6mo. 14.19 12.08 
3 mo. 7.91 7.07 9mo. 14.35 12.21 

6 mo. 7.97 ee 
9 mo 8.04 7.48 80 14.561 12.34 


LIFE ANNUITY WITH A GUARANTEE OF 
180 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Payable monthly to the annuitant during life, 
and in the event of the death of the annuitant 
before one hundred eighty monthly payments 
have been made, the monthly payments to be 
continued to the estate of the annuitant, or to 
the dsignated beneficiary, until one hundred 
eighty monthly payments in all have been paid. 


OPTION NO. IL 
SECTION 42.49 (2) (b) 


MONTHLY AMOUNT OF ANNUITY PUR- 
CHASED BY $1,000. 
Age Man Woman Age Man Woman 





50 $5.22 $4.93 65 6.49 6.19 
3 mo. 5.24 4.95 3 mo. 6.50 6.21 
6 mo. 5.26 4.97 6 mo. 6.52 6.23 
9 mo. 5.28 4.99 9 mo. 6.54 6.25 
3 5.30 5.01 66 6.56 6.27 
3 mo. 5.82 5.02 3 mo, 6.58 6.29 
6 mo, 5.34 5.04 6 mo. 6.59 6.31 
9 mo. 5.36 5.06 9 mo. 6.61 6.33 
52 5.38 5.08 67 6.63 6.35 
3 mo, 5.40 5.10 3 mo. 6.64 6.37 
6 mo. 5.43 5.12 6 mo. 6.66 6.39 
9 mo. 5.45 5.14 9 mo. 6.68 6.41 
53 5.47 5.16 68 6.69 6.43 
3 mo. 5.49 5.18 3 mo. 6.71 6.45 
6 mo. 5.51 5.20 6 mo. 6.72 6.47 
9 mo. 5.63 5.22 9 mo. 6.74 6.49 
5 6.65 5.24 69 6.75 6.51 
3 mo. 5.58 5.26 3 mo. 6.76 6.52 
6 mo. 5.60 5.28 6 mo. 6.78 6.54 
9 mo. 5.62 5.30 9 mo. 6.79 6.56 
55 5.64 5.32 70 6.81 6.58 
3 mo. 5.66 5.34 3mo 6.82 6.59 
6 mo. 5.68 5.36 6 mo 6.83 6.61 
9 mo. 6.42 5.39 9 mo 6.84 6.63 
56 5.73 5.41 1 6.85 6.64 
3 mo. §.75 5.43 3 mo 6.87 6.66 
6 mo. 5.77 5.45 6 mo 6.88 6.68 
9 mo. 5.80 5.47 9 mo 6.89 6.69 
57 5.82 5.49 72 6.90 6.71 
3 mo. 5.84 5.51 3 mo. 6.91 6.72 
4 mo. 5.86 5.53 6 mo 6.92 6.74 
9 mo. 5.88 5.56 9 mo 6.93 6.75 
58 5.91 5.58 73 6.94 6.77 
3 mo. 5.60 3 mo 6.95 6.78 
6 mo. ) 5.62 6 mo. 6.96 6.79 
9mo., 5.97 5.64 9 mo 6.96 6.81 
59 5.99 5.67 74 6.97 6.82 
3 mo. 6.01 5.69 3 mo 6.98 6.83 
6 mo. 6.04 6.72 6 mo 6.99 6.84 
9 mo. 6.06 5.73 9 mo 7.00 6.86 
60 6.08 5.75 75 7.00 6.87 
3 mo 6.10 6.77 3 mo. 7.01 6.88 
6 mo 6.12 5.80 6 mo. 7.02 6.89 
9mo 6.14 5.82 9 mo 7.02 6.90 
76 7.03 6.91 
™, mo 6.19 5186 3 mo 7.03 6.92 
: 6 mo. 7.04 6.93 
6 mo 6.21 5.88 

9 mo 6.23 5.91 9 mo. 7.04 6.94 
. 77 7.05 6.95 
62 6.25 5.93 3mo. 7.05 6.96 
3 mo. 6.27 5.95 6 mo 7.06 6.97 
6 mo. 6.29 5.97 9 mo. 7.06 6.97 

9 mo 6.31 5.99 £ 
78 7.07 6.98 
63 6.33 6.02 3 mo. 7.07 6.99 
3 mo. 6.35 6.04 6 mo. q 07 7.00. 
6 mo. 6.37 6.06 9 mo. 7.08 7.00 
9 mo. 6.39 6.08 79 7.08 7.01 

3 mo Te F 

64 6.41 6.10 6mo. 7.09 7.02 
3 mo. 6.43 6.12 9 mo 7.09 1.03 

6 mo. 6.45 6.15 . 
9 mo. 6.47 6.17 80 7.09 7.03 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. “The effortless Custody of Automa- 
lism’’: 

That certainly has a high-faluting sound, 
hasn’t it, when you roll it off the end of 
your tongue. And here is the entire 
sentence by that most remarkable psycholo- 
gist, philosopher, and writer, William 
James: ‘‘The more of the details of our 
daily life we can hand over to the effort- 
less custody of automatism, the more our 
higher powers of mind will be set free for 
their own proper work.’’ Every teacher 
should read James’ entire chapter on 
Habit from which the above sentence is 
taken. The writer of these notes read it 
for the first time about twenty-five years 
ago, and he does not know how many times 
since. It seems to him to be the greatest 
treatise on one phase of practical morality 
ever written by anybody—outside of the 
Bible, of course. 

Suppose we put the sentence quoted 
above into this form: The more of our daily 
and hourly reactions and responses to en- 
vironment we can properly turn over to 
habit the more time and energy we shall 
have left with which to think, using the 
term think in the broad sense to include 
all mental activities which are not in- 
stinetive or habitual. 

A large part of a rural teacher’s work 
must necessarily be in the nature of habit- 
uation exercises. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that this teacher understand the 
great force of habit, whether good or bad, 
and that she know the way in which good 
habits are formed and bad habits are 
broken. _ Most. of us haven’t the faintest 
conception of the awful power of habit, 
or at least we do not act as though we did. 
James knew the meaning of habit and its 
tremendous enslaving power or its equally 
effective freeing function. Habit means 
either slavery or freedom, depending on 
the nature of the habit. Teachers will find 
a helpful diseussion of ‘‘The Formation of 
Habits’’ in chapter four of the book by 
Strayer and Norsworthy on ‘‘How to 
Teach.”’ 

Recently the writer had occasion to note 
the power of habit when some written 
work was placed on the blackboard by 


_ suitable 


young women who are high school gradu- 
ates. It is in the field of English that we 
see either the disastrous effects of bad 
teaching or the pleasing, happy results of 
and adequate training. Some 
teachers do not seem to understand the 
need for attentive repetition in order to 
fix a habit or to effect a skill. Of course 
all skills are habits, and habit and memory 
both depend upon impressions made upon 
brain tissue. Habit and memory are, in 
other words, at basis, purely physical. In 
forming a habit, such as that of placing 
a period at the end of a certain type of 
sentence, it is necessary for the pupil to 
think what he is doing at the start. On 
the one hand there is often lacking ade- 
quate repetition of any sort in the habitua- 
tion phase of the language work, and on 
the other hand no doubt drill would often 
be far more worth while, were it thoughtful 
and not mechanical and did it alse have 
some instinct, motivating purpose or aim. 
Do we not find over and over again that a 
great deal of the language work is mean- 
ingless, mechanical, valueless, with no 
image forming and no true rationalization ? 

What conception has a teacher of the 
need for attentive repetition if in the 
language work she corrects the pupils’ 
papers and then simply hands them back 
without requiring the pupils to carefully 
rewrite the papers, or at least certain por- 
tions of them? Teachers need to appreci- 
ate the fact that no one, young or old, will 
form a habit by simply doing a thing once. 
The skill of a suecessful elementary teacher 
shows itself perhaps nowhere better than 
in her ingenuity in inventing occasions 
for profitable repetition of all those acts 
and responses which she desires to make 
habitual in the children’s lives. If I wish 
a student to be able to put up an outline 
in good form I must have outlines made 
out repeatedly, under criticism. If I am 
anxious to have students know how to 
make good problem questions I must ar- 
range matters in such a way that there is 
frequent need and opportunity for ac- 
quiring this sort of skill. Problems must 
be made out over and over again carefully, 
thoughtfully, not in a mere formal fashion. 
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The following points on habituation 
exercises are suggested by the Strayer- 
Norsworthy chapter referred to above: 

1.) We are all subject to the law of 
habit in all phases of our lives,—mental, 
moral, and physical, Our entire personal- 
ity is largely a matter of habit. We are 
all walking bundles of habits, and happy 
are we if our habits are our friends. 

2.) Mere repetition will not give the de- 
sired results in habit-forming. If improve- 
ment is expected the teacher must see to it 
that the child repeats only the desired and 
the desirable elements in the general habit 
complex. Practice does not necessarily 
make perfect. If a child repeats imaccu- 
racies or bad repsonses in spelling, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic, then there will not only 
be no gain, but actual retrogression, as is 
often the case. 

3.) We do not know at present how 
much repetition wilil be necessary in a 
given ease to secure a certain skill. It 
would be very useful :if we did know. 

4.) In forming a new habit or breaking 
an old one it is usually best to have the 
‘‘process focalized in attention.’’ This 
means that all of us, both old and young, 
must think about what we are doing if we 
wish to succeed in acquiring the desired 
skill. 

5.) Many of the habits of children are 
formed ineidentally through suggestion 
and imitation. The teacher should become 
conscious of the kinds of habits being 
fixed in this way. 

6.) Habits are formed through exercise 
or repetition, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that this repetition go on with 
the accompaniment of a pleasing and sat- 
isfying emotional tone. We do what we 
like to do, largely. In the long run people 
learn those things which give personal sat- 
isfaction. Drills should be so conducted 
that they appeal to the children as worth 
while. 

7.) First impressions are lastng and 
should be the right ones. It behooves a 
teacher to see that the child is started 
vroperly in any field of habit-forming. 
viistakes made at the beginning will in- 

‘ence later learning materially. 

8.) In habit-forming exercises there is 
always improvement at the first because 
of novelty and hence interest. Later there 
are periods when little or no progress is 
made. These levels may be due to getting 
a bad start because of lack of thorough- 


ness, to efforts at speeding the child up be- 
yond his capacity, to physical conditions 
of health and energy, to emotional condi- 
tions, ete. 

9.) We do not grow too old to learn or 
to form new habits. We can form habits 
at any time in life, though no doubt it is 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks. Some 
habits readily acquired by children are 
much more difficult for adults. While we 
are never too old to learn it is a fact that 
most of us get our chief ideas and habits 
early in life. 

10.) It is a mistake to think of habit- 
forming in general terms. Habits are 
specific, and in all school work the teacher 
will secure the best results as she focuses 
her efforts upon the formation of particu- 
lar, definite responses. In long division, 
for example, there is a series of responses 
which make up the general complex of 
habit, and a child may go wrong or form 
the wrong habit in any one or more of the 
group of habits. Modern diagnosis seeks 
to discover the exact location of the diffi- 
culty in order not to waste time and effort 
in applying remedies. 

11.) Teachers often fail to break up the 
work into small enough units. They assign 
too much and they expect too much. We 
need to teach fewer words each day and 
drill upon fewer combinations, for exam- 
ple. Because teachers attempt too much 
it often happens that pupils repeat in- 
correct forms and processes, thus using 
the law of habit to fix wrong responses. 

12. Teachers should make every effort 
to see that drills are conducted with in- 
terest. When the pupil wearies of the 
drill and his attention constantly wavers 
he may actually lose instead of gain. If 
thirty minutes are available for drill dur- 
ing the day better results will be secured 
by having three ten-minute periods with 
an hour or two of change of work in be- 
tween. 

13.) Children should always be encour- 
aged to do their best and to better their 
best. When a pupil does his work day 
after day in a half-hearted way it cannot 
be expected that he will develop desir- 
able skills or secure proficiency in any line. 
Drill needs to be constantly motivated. 

14) Children vary greatly in their ea- 
pacity to form habits or to acquire skills. 
In no line of school work is it more im- 
portant for a teacher to take note of in- 
dividual] differences than in habit-forming 


~_— Ae obed oek eee 
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exercises. Some pupils seem to fix desir- 
able habits with but few repetitions, 
while in other cases special drill exercises 
in small groups may be necessary. 

15) “‘Every act of the soul’’, said 
White, ‘‘leaves as its enduring result a 
tendency to act again in like manner’’. 
That is the law of habit. And in another 
place this same writer stated that in order 
to secure skill there must be ‘‘continued 
practice under the inspiration and guid- 
ance of clear and correct ideals’’. The 
teacher must inspire and guide the pupil. 


II. A Itttle Exercise in Grammar. 

Fill in each blank with one of these 
words, and say why: he, she, him, her, I. 
me. 

1) She says that you and ______ may 


go. 

2) Let him not boast that puts his 
armor on, but _____- that takes 
it off. 

3) It will make no difference to either 
you OF ...-.«... 

Sere that cometh to me, I will in 
no wise cast out. 

5) Who ate the oranges? It was 


S) Feu ope ....-. BNO “cxaeou will 
manage the affair. 
¢) EEE were: ..22-- I would resist. 
3) Wet M ncn... that I saw? No, it 
NS psc ; 
9) Will you let Mary and -_---- 20 
home? 
10) When you saw __---_- CR inan 
we were walking. 
io 2 1 read the 
letter? 
12) She wants -_--__ a to be 
prompt. 
13) Oh, no, my child, ‘twas not in war; 
ye that kills a single man, 
His neighbors all abhor. 
14) Look at Luey and ~___--- ; we are 
running. 


15) If you will let George and ______ 
sit together we will be quiet. 
is neither ______ nor 
that is wanted. 
1) that overcometh will I make 
a pillar in the temple. 


16) It 


IIT. “‘ Postal Information’? : 
Lying before the writer is the 38-page 
booklet with the above title. It is the 


tenth edition, July, 1922. You can get a 
copy of your postmaster. When you get 
your copy your pupils will be able to 
get the answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) How much will it cost to send 
an ordinary, brief letter to Havana? To 
New Zealand? To Rio de Janeiro? To 
Tokio? To Petrograd? To Buenos 
Aires? To Panama? (2) When must 
you pay 2e and when le on ‘‘drop let- 
ters’’? (3) Suppose someone has failed 
to pay you what he owes you. May you 
send him a post ecard and give him a good 
‘‘ealling-down’’? (4) If you send any 
mail so it cannot be examined readily un- 
der which class does it come? What is 
the rate? (5) Name several kinds of un- 
mailable matter. (6) If you send eggs 
through the mails what must you do? 
(7) What good does it do to write ‘‘Per- 
sonal’? on an envelope? (8) What con- 
stitutes special-delivery service? What 
may you expect and what not? (9) 
Could you send a letter by air mail service 
from Chicago to New York? How much 
would it cost you? (10) Name all the dif- 
ferent denominations of stamps. How 
many of these have you ever seen? (11) 
What kinds and sizes of stamped enve- 
lopes can you buy of the government? 
(12) How much would it cost you to send 
a package weighing ten pounds from 
Manitowoc to Superior? Milwaukee to 
Chicago? (13) What do you find con- 
cerning return post-cards? (14)May you 
put a letter in your Christmas package? 
(15) What is the penalty for breaking in- 
to a rural mail box? 


To introduce physical education throughout 
the schools of Missouri, in accordance with a 
law requiring it, the State department of 
education requires all students in  teacher- 
training high schools to emphasize athletics 
and other physical activities during their 
course. Every student will be given a careful 
physical examination, and anyone whose con- 
dition does not reach a definite fixed standard 
will not be granted a certificate. Remediable 
defects must be attended to during the period 
of training. Students will be graded on their 
practical application of the principles of hy- 
giene as well as on their knowledge of theory. 
A State letter in athletics will be granted as a 
special honor to students who reach a certain 
standard in various activities, such as base- 
ball, boy or girl scout work, walking, etc. 
Scholarship and sportsmanship will be con- 
sidered in choosing students for the State 
letter. 
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The real issue in education will soon be 
very definite if certain indications are 
taken as barometers. ‘‘Shall we continue 
to stand for free, universal, public educa- 


tion?’’ 


The bulletin on salaries just issued by 
the Association does not attempt to indi- 
eate what salaries should be paid, but it 
does give a complete analysis of salaries 
that are being paid this year. Even a 
eursory study will show that we don’t pay 
too much. 


Sooner or later the school people wiil 
have to give more than passing attention 
to the tax problem. With demands upon 
the school increasing yearly it is impos- 
sible to expect lower costs. We must find 


methods of taxation that are not essen- 
tially capital levies—and that is just what 
many of our taxes are now. 


Read the advertisements. Advertisers 
pay to have us carry their message to you. 





Are you supporting the National Edu- 
eation Association? Do you know what 
its object is? Its fundamental purpose is 
to advance the interests of the teaching 
profession and further the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States. It seeks to 
accomplish these ends by awakening the 
public to the needs of the schools, by the 
investigation of educational problems, by 
the establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and by assisting State and 
local affiliated associations to secure 
needed legislation. Every teacher now a 
member of local and State Associations 
should without delay become a member of 
the National Association. Write at once 
to N. E. A. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





The teachers of Wisconsin are not anx- 
ious to join any bloe, union, or political 
group as a body. They are supremely 
interested in the welfare of the children 
of Wisconsin, and they will not stand idly 
by when the one great privilege of an 
American child (a free education) is 
threatened. Neither are they willing to 
see educational opportunity denied any 
boy or girl in the Badger state. For that 
reason they will support a state equaliza- 
tion fund that will secure to every boy vr 
girl in Wisconsin the opportunity to se- 
eure an education good enough for aay 
boy and girl in Wisconsin. They recog- 
nize the rights of the taxpayer. When he 
shouts that the taxpayer makes the public 
schools possible their answer is ‘‘The 
school makes the taxpayer possible.’’ 





THE RECITATION 


Geology Prof.—‘The class will now name 
some of the lower species of animals starting 
with Mr. Smith.”—Royal Gaboon. 
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Reasons For Parent Teacher Associations 


By FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary National P. T. A 








I. No improvement in school condi- 
tions is possible until a strong public 
opinion approves and demands it. 

No group ean so successfully influence 
public opinion and public officials as an 
enthusiastic. interested group of parents. 

No parents can be enthusiastic and in- 
terested in school improvements unless 
they know conditions and possibilities for 
improvement. 

There is no way to acquaint parents 
with school conditions and arouse their 
interest in improvements like a Parent- 
Teacher Association which meets regular- 
ly to consider such matters. 

II. The united strength of a group of 
parents and teachers is double the 
strength of an organization composed ex- 
elusively of either parents or teachers. 

A parent can assist a teacher as no one 
else can. 

III. Full and free discussion of gener- 
al school problems in a meeting of teach- 
ers and parents often solves, without 
friction, petty, particular problems. 

IV. Discipline usually becomes easy 
when a child realizes that father, mother, 
and teacher not only understand each 
other but are working together. 

V. Acquaintance with the parents 
makes possible a more intelligent under- 
standing on the part of the teacher of 
the children’s needs and potentialities. 

VI. Intelligent understanding by par- 
ents of the work and methods of the 
school usually helps to develop a loyalty 
among the children, and the teachers’ 
efforts become more fruitful. 

VII. Holding regular meetings of par- 
ents and teachers on fixed dates saves 
time and energy. 

VIII. If parents are in sympathy with 
the school authorities, desirable reforms 
are more easily effected, as, for example. 
simplified dress, chaperoned social events, 
and reform of other extravagant pupil 
practices, 

If parents come to know teachers in a 
sympathetic way, the criticism of out- 
siders will be met by these parents and 
disposed of in its inejpiency. The same 


will be true of tales carried home by the 
children. Parents who know will set 
children right in their judgment of work 
and management. This will make the 
teacher’s task much easier. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Meet Our President 
LILLIA E. JOHNSON 


Growth in Membership 


WD ....-ccccccccccccccceecevcccsecccccccscccccscscscoce 6,251 
eee rrr errr rrr eer rere r Tr errr, ter 7,703 
DE fee xieesscatparbasenseendestigs 8,219 
SR teen ssve seevnswivwnews 10,770 
SE 04x re avod sons ose r08s 13,174 


Locals with 100% membership in Wis- 
eonsin Teachers’ Association: 


Cities 
Antigo Beloit 
Appleton Berlin 
Beaver Dam Burlington 
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Cities—(continued) 


Cudahy New London 

De Pere Oconomowoc 
Eau Claire Oconto 
Evansville Platteville 

Fort Atkinson Plymouth 
Horicon Racine 
Janesville Reedsburg 
Jefferson Rhinelander 
Kenosha Richland Center 
La Crosse Ripon 

Lake Geneva Shawano 
Manitowoc Sheboygan 
Marinette South Milwaukee 
Marshfield Sparta 

Mauston Stoughton 
Mayville Sturgeon Bay 
Merrill Two Rivers 
Neenah Washburn 


Cities—(continued) 


Watertown Wausau 
Waukesha Wauwatosa 
Waupaca Whitewater 
Waupun 

Normals 
Eau Claire River Falls 
Milwaukee Stevens Point 
Oshkosh Whitewater 
Platteville 

Counties 
Dodge Ozaukee 
Eau Claire Sheboygan 
Manitowoc Vernon 
Milwaukee Western District Dane 
Oneida 





High School Music Meet May 8 and 9 


CHANGE OF DATE 





Since the appearance of the article in the 
Journal of Education for December, 1923, 
a few changes have been necessary. The 
first is in the matter of date. Instead of 
being held on May 15 and 16, it will be 
held Thursday and Friday, May 8 and 9, 
1924. In order to take up with the rail- 
road companies the matter of reduced 
rates, it will be necessary for all schools 
which intend to compete to send notice to 
the Department of Public School Music, 
at the School of Music, University of Wis- 
consin, by March 10 together with an es- 
timate of the number of persons who will 
come from any community, including a 
definite statement as to how many of 
these will come by railroad. This is es- 
sential even though the number be but 
approximate. These figures will also give 
a basis upon which the entertainment 
committee ean work in endeavoring to 
find free lodging for the contestants on 
Thursday and Friday nights. It is hoped 
that the high school students of the three 
Madison high schools will entertain the 
visiting contestants. 

A few omissions and mistakes in the 
printed statement of the December issue 
need attention. It is understood that the 
accompanist in all solo and group events 
is considered as a contestant and, conse- 
quently, must be a high school student. 


Each school may present but one soloist 
for each event. No one person shall con- 


test in more than one solo event, although 
a soloist may appear in any number of 
group events. 

In cities in which there are more than 
one high school, all under the same super- 
visor, the supervisor may, if he desires, 
consider all these high schools as forming 
a single unit and choose the contestants 
from this combined unit. If any contest- 
ant, however, comes from a school to repre- 
sent that school alone, all other students 
from that school must likewise compete 
from that school as a unit. When the high 
schools of one community combine, they 
must enroll in the class in which their 
combined registration places them. 

The set piece in Orchestra Class A is by 
German and not by Gorman as printed in 
the December issue. 

Likewise in the scale of marking for the 
piano, 20 instead of 15 should have been 
assigned to technical efficiency, both for 
the set piece and for the free choice. 

A full set of rules together with entry 
blanks may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Public School Music, School of 
Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Further inquiries should be sent to the 
same address. 





A new $100,000 grade school will be built at 
Berlin. Work will start in March. By a vote 
of 5 to 1 the people endorsed the proposed bond 
issue for the new building. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 











WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL III. A teacher with a minimum of four 
PROGRAM years of academic and profession- 


I. A state public school fund of ten mil- al training obtained in a normal 
lion dollars so distributed that school, college, or university, for 


each community can furnish with every high school classroom. 

this state aid adequate educa- IV. A good high school within the reach 

tional facilities for its children. of every boy and girl in the state. 
Il. A teacher with a minimum academic V- The consolidation of rural schools 

and professional education of two wherever practical by a vote of 


years beyond high school gradua- the people. 
tion for every elementary class- VI. The certification of teachers on a 
room. uniform state plan. 
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THE CERTIFICATION SITUATION IN WISCONSIN, 1920-21 
Certificates Issued or Countersigned by County Superintendents 


PINE ORT COMMONS hz 5 ee Bel fa ne oo ae eee 1,242 














NE EE ae ee ee eee ge ae ae ERI ee TS ee Te 2,570 
First grade _.___-- Bobet eee. Se eee tamer ee nse, Wee ae 2,649 
Rae mrs: DECC i acces inicntncna 447 
Countersigned County Training School Diplomas__----------------- 748 
Countersigned iH. 8. hs ©.- DiplOmage «ac on oo nen cawanennaes 410 
; ———  §,066 
Certificates Issued by City Superintendents 
232 


Spdeia! Heenses or Certinientess «2 con cence co smaa nen See saes=s neste? 


Licenses and Certificates Issued by State Superintendent 


(Among the following are graduates of Wisconsin Normal Schools and University 
who are granted certificates by the state superintendent direct. Graduates of other 
normal schools and colleges or universities are granted certificates on the recommenda- 
tion of the state board of examiners.) 





General 1-year licenses based on normal diplomas_------------------ 1,843 

General 1-year licenses based on college or university diplomas___-_-~-~- 592 

Special 1-year licenses based on normal diplomas_-_------------------ 546 
Special 1-year licenses based on college or university diplomas__-_-_---- 378 
Unlimited general certificate based on normal diploma______---------- 3,517 
Unlimited general certificate based on college or university diploma_-__ 781 
Unlimited special certificate based on normal diploma_____--_-------- 353 
Unlimited special certificate based on university or college diploma__._ 161 | 





8,171 


Other Licenses and Certificates Recommended by State Board of Examiners | 











Limited certificates based on examination._____--_------------------ 48 | 
Unlimited certificates based on examination____________--__---------- 24 
General licenses based on examination_._.......-..--.----...-.------ 105 
177 | 

16.646 
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The certification of teachers in Wiscon- 
sin presents a chaotic situation. 
space prevents a full discussion of this 
topic. Since 1898 each session of the leg- 
islature has seen some tinkering with our 
certification machinery until it has become 
so complicated and cumbersome that its 
effective operation is almost impossible. 

It is possible for an elementary teacher 
to hold a certificate from any one of 72 
county superintendents; a special license 
issued by the state superintendent and 
based upon graduation from a normal 
school, college, or university ; an unlimited 
certificate based upon graduation from 
these schoolg plus two years of successful 
teaching; a limited or an unlimited certi- 
ficate based upon examination before the 
state board of examiners; or a certificate 
issued by a city superintendent. The 
statute provides that each county super- 
intendent shall fix the standards for certi- 
fication for his own county. The stand- 
ards vary from county to county. There 
are altogether 160 certificating agencies in 
the state. 

The certificates issued by county and 
city superintendents are valid only in the 
schools under their jurisdiction. Thus it 
is possible for a person to complete a rural 
teacher’s course in a state normal school 
which is maintained at the expense of the 
state and find upon the completion of her 
course that by law she is entitled to a 
2ertificate in the county in which the nor- 
mal school is located, but in no other county 
in the state. County superintendents in 
others may issue her a certificate but are 
not required to do so. 

The statutes relating to high school 
teacher certification are equally faulty. 
They provide that graduates of regular 
collegiate courses of the University of 
Wisconsin and graduates of the full course 
of the state normal school shall upon grad- 
uation from their respective institutions 
receive from the state superintendent a 
license qualifying the holders to teach in 
any public school in the state of Wiscon- 
sin for one year from the date of issuance. 
This license is converted into an unlimited 
state certificate after two years of suc- 
cessful teaching in the public schools of 
this state. The graduate of a two year 
normal school course is placed upon the 
same certificating basis as one completing a 
four year collegiate course. Both of them 
are given blanket certificates entitling them 
to teach in any public school in the state. 


Lack of . 


This is a violation of the principle of 
specific training for specific types of serv- 
ice. 

What should be done to remedy this 
situation ? 

First. There should be but one certifi- 
cating agency instead of 160 as at present. 

Second. Renewal of temporary certifi- 
eates should be based upon evidence of 
continued preparation in some professional 
school. 

Third. All certificates and _ licenses 
should specify the type of teaching service 
for which they are valid. 





Ralph D. Owen, formerly principal at May- 
ville, is now head of the Educational Depart- 
ment in Bryn Mawr College. Mr. Owen spent 
last year at Teachers’ College Columbia. 





For information about 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
in the summer of 1924 


Write to 
PROFESSOR B. Q. MORGAN 
University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 











The most outstanding Arithmetic of the 
day— 


The Pilot Arithmetics 
STEVENS-MARSH-VANSICKLE 


Teachers’ Manual, for Grades One to Four 
and Drill Cards for Foundation Number 
Work 


Book One, for Grades Three and Four 
Book Two, for Grades Five and Six 


Book Three, for Grades Seven and Eight 
(ready soon) 


Newson & Company 
New York 


Chicago 


H. C. Snyder, Representative 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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THE 


PARKE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


For more than twenty years Wisconsin's Clearing House for School Boards and Teachers 
Licensed by and under bonds to the State Industrial Commission 


Member 


National Association of Teachers’ 


Agencies 


Conducted by trained and experienced educators 
No commission unless candidate accepts posiiton 


Special Enrollment Offer 


We have a special enrollment offer by which you can try out PARKER'S teacher 


placing powers without any initial cost this spring before the rush season arrives. 
request brings you our proposition free without any obligation on your part. 


the early openings! 


A postal 
Get ready for 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 
Martha Gibbon, Asst. Manager 
Florence Whitney, Asst. Manager 


14 South Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

















Atlantic Monthly Texts 
Modern Books for English Teachers 


For the Senior High School 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series. 1.25 
Edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Harvard University 


A volume of short stories that first ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. They are 
marked by the evidence of literary excellence 
and artistic technique. Intended for high 
school reading. 


ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS 1.50 
Edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 


Fifteen short plays that wili introduce the 
high school student to the best of the modern 
dramatists in America and England. 


STORY, ESSAY AND VERSE 1.50 
Edited by eee gt Thomas and Harry 
. Pau 


A volume that will bring to the high school 
student a wide range of literary material of 
uniform worth. Among the contributors are 
John Galsworthy, Woodrow Wilson and Al- 
fred Noyes. 





For the Junior High School 


ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 1.00 

Edited by Charles Swain Thomas and Harry 

Paul 

Carefully selected articles that have ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, mostly light 
essays on various subjects. Pleasant literary 
reading for students of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 
FAMOUR STORIES BY FAMOUS 

AUTHORS 1.25 

Edited by Norma H. Deming and Katherine 
I. Bemis 

Stories like Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country, and extracts from such writings as 
Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, make up this vol- 
ume of the best literature of various nations, 
THE LITTLE GRAMMAR 

By E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers 

College 

A text designed particularly for the seventh 

and eighth grades. All the essentials of 


grammar reduced to the clearest and simplest 
terms. 


Write us for information on any Atlantic Sup- 
plementary texts that you can use in your work. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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News Notes 











CALENDAR 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Madison, Feb. 15-16. 
Department of Superintendence N. E. A., 
Chicago, Feb. 24-28., 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, La 
Crosse, March 13-14. 


City Superintendent’s Meeting, Milwaukee, 
April 11. 

U. W. High School Music Contest, Madison, 
May 8-9. 


State Convention P. T. A., Oconomowoc, 
May 14-15-16. 

National Education Association, Washington. 
D. C., June 29-July 5._ 





Conferences of superintendents have been 
‘held at the La Crosse and Milwaukee Normal 
Schools during the month of January. This 
sort of cooperation is invaluable. 





O. J. Dorr of Antigo becomes head of the 
Vocational school at Fond du Lac and H. O. 
Eiken of Ashland succeeds Mr. Dorr at Antigo. 





A very fine modern rural school building 
costing $15,000 at Husher in Racine county 
was dedicated January 15. 





Professor D. O. Kinsman is giving a special 
course in the Green Bay Vocational School. 
The course will consist of twelve lectures on 
economic and social problems. 





The savings plan adopted last year at 
Menasha is proving a decided success. The 
first week in January over five hundred dol- 
lars was deposited. Sixteen rooms ini the 
grades have 100% of the enrollment making 


deposits. 





Menasha seems to be an excellent city for 
kindergarteners with matrimonial aspirations. 
During the Christmas vacation Blanche Wil- 
liams and Florence Hall gave up teaching for 
housekeeping. 





The Oconto Reporter insists that Appleton 
is not the only city having a Fathers’ organi- 
zation, but that in Oconto the fathers are as 
active as the mothers in Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Good for Oconto dads. 





Supt. J. E. Roberts of Stoughton has been 
granted a leave of absence for sanitarium 
treatment. Principal Ellis is in charge dur- 
ing his absence. 





The early school days of Delavan are writ- 
ten up in a most attractive manner by Miss 
Anna Parsons for the Republican. If this 


were done for all schools it would help dispel 











from 
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Botany, Civics, Domestic Science, Geography, 
History—all through the list of, elementary 
subjects—teachers are finding workable, vis- 
ual material in the S. V. E. UNIVERSAL 
PICTUROL SET. There are 78 rolls of film, 
each comprising 30 to 60 pictures, carefully 
selected and correlated to insure maximum 
teaching content. This vast store of pictured 
knowledge is now made available to every 
school. The new Picturol method of trans- 
ferring the pictures to small rolls of film 
which can be projected by a simple little 
lantern, brings the cost within the reach of 
every school. And the convenience is equally 
noteworthy. The entire set—lantern, Pic- 
turols and teachers’ syllabi for each roll— 
are housed in a compact carrying case, 
weighing only twelve pounds. 

This represents a most vital improvement in 
visual teaching aids, developed after years 
of study and testing by the Society’s spe- 
cialists. 

May we tell you the complete story without 
obligation to you? Write for our introduc- 
tory offer and further information. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION, INC. 
806 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me full details regarding the 
S. V. E. Universal Picturol Set and your 
introductory trial offer. 














ae Soe ACE ee ee Oe 
ND sistent eae ee eee 
i SN Ee ere en 
Ee ee Ee 
Check here______ if you are interested in 


one of the few remaining openings for 
sales representatives. 
“Picturol” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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TEACHERS CAN BORROW 
MONEY--- 


In a Dignified Way 

Without an Endorser 

On a Monthly Re-Payment Plan 
Under State Banking Supervision 
In a Confidential Manner 


* Free Information Coupon 


To State Loan Co 
421 H 


ippee Bldg., 
Des Moines, 
Send me your free Booklet 
and information regarding a 


Wan OF Be ckccc cocscows 
Name 


Address 


This Coupon does not obligate Sender in 
any manner. 


STATE LOAN COMPANY 


421 Hippee Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 








THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


A Modern and Complete Course in Health and 
Hygiene 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 
By Grace T. Hallock 


of the American Child Health Association 

and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 
Professor of Public Health, Yale Univer- 
sity Medical School and Curator of Pub- 
lic Health, American Museum of Natural 
History. 

A delightful little hygiene primer for 
the lower grades in which the fundamen- 
tal principles of health are embodied in a 
story of such unusual interest as to make 
the book an ideal supplementary reader. 


HEALTHY LIVING 
By Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow 


A two-book series for the intermediate 
and upper grades, thoroughly in accord 
with modern standards for the teaching of 
health. This text places emphasis on the 
formation of good health habits and aims 
to make these habits a part of the child’s 
life. It is unique among textbooks in its 
method, subject matter, and inspirational 
power. 





A valuable feature of each book is a 
chapter on physical exercise by 
Walter Camp. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 








the idea of perfection in the good old days, 
and it would also do much to bring an in- 
creased loyalty to the schools. 





One of the most important forces working 
for school betterment in Wisconsin is the 
League of Women Voters. In many cities 
the local branch is doing heroic work to save 
to the schools the things that make them worth 
while and which a mistaken economy would 
remove. This is one League we can all sup- 
port. 





The Supreme Court will doubtless be called 
upon to decide the validity of the Minier law 
which provides for the dissolution of certain 
consolidated school districts. The circuit court 
at Ashland has held the law unconstitutional. 
School people generally felt the law was a bad 
one both in form and policy. If the Supreme 
court upholds the law almost two hundred 
districts will be affected. 

Governor Blaine has appointed J. P. Riora- 
dan to the Annuity Board to succeed M. N. 
McIver. Mr. Rioradan is a graduate of the 
University, was a teacher for eleven years, 
and is now manager of the Harvest Stock 
Farm of Mayville. This appointment was 
made to give farmer representation on the 
Board. 





The Green Bay Press-Gazette has had 
several strong editorials on school affairs 
lately, and strange to relate they are con- 
structive, hopeful, and optimistic. One of the 
best was an inspiring account of the good 
work done by the Green Bay local of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association during Ameri- 
can Education Week. The Oshkosh North- 
western also gives much editorial space to 
constructive work for the schools. 

Principal Mendenhall of the Fond du Lac 
Rural Normal was a speaker on the program 
of the Illinois State Association. if 4 
Warner of Platteville Normal spoke at the 
Minnesota meeting. 

The Milwaukee Board of Education repealed 
the rule which compelled retirement at seven- 
ty. The rule relating to married women 
teachers was modified so that all principals 
and teachers getting married must report to 
the superintendent in two weeks. An interest- 
ing experiment in the exchange of teachers 
will be undertaken as Superintendent Potter 
was instructed to take up the question with 
other cities. 

Professor Moses S. Slaughter, head of the 
Latin Department at the University of Wis- 
consin died in Rome, December 29. Professor 
Slaughter was sixty-three years of age and 
had been connected with the University for 
twenty-seven years. 

The new high school at Sparta was opened 
to the public on January first. This is one 
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of the new and beautiful buildings which com- 
bine the Junior and Senior high schools. 





E. C. McClelland of Rice Lake and formerly 
city superintendent of that city died of heart 
failure in December. He had been a news- 
paper publisher for several years. 





Last month these notes referred to W. L. 
Smithyman of Milwaukee as a former principal. 
Although president of the school board at 
Wauwatosa he is still principal of one of the 
larger schools in Milwaukee and we trust it 
will be a long time before it is necessary to 
write ex before his title.. 

One of the most hopeful and significant 
happenings recently is the election of Wm. 
McAndrew to the superintendency of the Chi- 
cago schools at a salary of $15,000. He is 
one of the most vigorous personalities in 
American education, and will undoubtedly give 
Chicago a school system with an individuality. 
Seattle has re-elected Superintendent Cole on 
a three year salary contract of $9,000, $9,500, 
and $10,000. 

The Mondovi Herald had a most complete 
and interesting account of an institute held 
at Gilmanton. Dec. 8. The report was de- 
tailed, specific, and informing. It would be 
a splendid thing if-more meetings were re- 
ported so ably. There is no doubt that the 
papers would be willing to give space to this 
type of report. 

A number of shifts and changes have been 
made in Milwaukee principalships due to the 
appointment of Principal Knoelk and Clemmns 
as assistant superintendents, and the death of 
Principal W. J. Pollock. W. P. Colburn, form- 
erly of Rhinelander, and more recently with 
the Vocational Board, becomes principal of 
the Park Street School. Superintendent Koep- 
ke of Prairie du Chien takes the principalship 
of the Twenty-fifth Ave. School. The following 
is the list of principals as changed by this 
section. 

Armstrong, Nano E., Garfield Avenue 


Colburn, W. P., Park Street 
Hein, Fred W., Hanover Street 
Kenney, Thomas Greenbush Street 
Neubauer, Paul F., Mound Street 
Schuman, Edward W., Twelfth Street 
Ulrich, Louis, Locust Street 
Washburne, H. F., Ninth Street 





The Milwaukee Leader in its issue of De- 
cember 14 insists that teachers should become 
a part of the trade union movement and affi- 
liate with the American Federation of Labor. 
The attitude of the public toward decent pay 
for teachers will likely be the force which will 
decide the matter one way or the other. 





The Superior Principals Club has a very 
complete program for the year issued in a 
most attractive form. Like the pupils they 
seem glad to close the year with a picnic on 





Vitalize Your English 


By using 
Deffendall’s 


Junior English Course 





and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom actwity 
to your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII 
Book II, Grade IX 
Complete in one volume 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 E. TWENTIETH ST., CHICAGO 











SCHOOL PAPERS | 


of all kinds 
at 


Bargain Prices 


Practice, Drawing, Theme, 
Examination, Poster, Con- 
struction, Mimeograph, 
Bond, Second Sheets, Pen- 
cil Pads, Etc. 

Send for Samples 


Associated Manufacturers 
Company 


Milwaukee 
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A Message from the 
Service Bureau 
of 
State Teachers Associations 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Be a Friend to Your Friends 


To Members Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation: 


Many business concerns have done you 
the courtesy of advertising in your pub- 
lication. Are you doing them the cour- 
tesy of reciprocation? Out of thousands 
of journals that they might have se- 
lected, they have chosen yours. If they 
consider “Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion” worthy of patronage are these ad- 
vertisers not worthy of your considera- 
tion? Other concerns have gone by on 
the other side and neglected you. 


Bea Friend to Your Friends 








The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 30 to August 8 (Law School June 
23 to August 29) 
One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (except 
Law $35) 


Courses in all Colleges leading to the 
Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees and pro- 
viding opportunity for professional ad- 
vancement. 


For: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors, Principals, Superin- 
tendents, Men and Women in Profes- 
sional Life, College Graduates and Un- 
dergraduates, High School Graduates, 
Grade School Teachers and Supervisors. 
Special work this year: Educational Ad- 
ministration, Speech Clinic, and Courses 
for Teachers of Exceptional, Deaf and 
Subnormal Children. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
Madison, Wis. 





May 26. Such an organization with its serious 
study of education problems is a great force 
in any city. 

The Green County School Bulletin for De- 
cember-January contains an unusually good 
study of Bryant’s Jo a Waterfowl. It seems 
to us to be the best possible method of pre- 
senting this poem. Superintendent Burns 
will probably be glad to send a copy to those 
desiring it. 

The Bangor Independent of January 3 car- 
ries a very complete survey of the high school 
activities of the year prepared by Principal 
Plowman. It indicates 27 distinct develop- 
ments which have taken place during the year. 
We suggest that a like inventory be taken in 
every school once a year. There is little doubt 
that Bangor received adequate returns on its 
school tax money and the patrons find in 
such a report as this definite evidence of a 
school functioning in the community and in the 
lives of its pupils. 

Kenosha has a teachers’ council operating 
on the representative plan. 

Antigo is hoping to get a new school build- 
ing. A public meeting endorsed the project 
without a dissenting vote after Superintendent 
Waddell had presented the needs of the schools. 
Antigo seems to be in admirable financial 
condition as within three years it has reduced 
its bonded indebtedness $94,000 and its current 
or floating debt $64,000. A referendum on the 
question of bonding for the first unit of a new 
building will be taken soon. 

Miss Renetta Meyer has been engaged as 
Physical Director in the Merrill schools for 
the second semester. This is a new departure 
in Merrill. 

Principal W. E. Walters of Elroy succeeds 
Superintendent Koepke at Prairie du Chien. 

According to Dr. Samuel Plantz, president 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, he 
was misquoted by Washington, D. C., news 
agencies which reported his address before the 
national convention of the Anti-Saloon League 
in the national capitol last week. Dr. Plantz 
was quoted as saying that drinking had in- 
creased in colleges and universities of the 
country since prohibition, whereas he declares 
he said just the opposite, presenting facts and 
figures to prove that drinking among students 
of American ‘colleges has “materially de- 
creased.” 

Dr. Plantz has taken action to trace the 
origin of the report and to secure retractions 
of the statements carried by news agencies of 
the country. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, cut 
down the number of flunk-outs in the first 
quarter of work under the new freshman con- 
trol plan, put into force at the opening of the 
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1923-1924 school year, with Dr. R. C. Mullenix 
as dean of freshman. Fewer students than 
ever were forced to quit because of low grades. 
The problem of freshman flunk-outs was les- 
sened this year at the outset by the refusal of 
the college authorities to admit a number of 
applicants who came with poor high school 
records. An additional number entered on 
strict probation. 

Clubs of teachers in different parts of the 
State are planning to make the tour through 
Europe under the direction of Principal R. J. 
O’Hanlon of Milwaukee this coming summer. 
The itinerary of this tour shows it to be a very 
attractive offer for our teachers and their 
friends. 





Parents and teachers are beginning to realize 
the importance of attending to health needs 
of children before they are old enough to go 
to school. They are learning that if the 
foundations of physical and mental health are 
laid during the preschool period, much of the 
remedial work that now constitutes the major 
part of school health work in many localities 
will be unnecessary, says the United States 
Bureau of Education, announcing a reading 
course for parents, entitled “Pathways to 
Health.” This course suggests about 40 recent 
books covering a few of the fundamentals of 
child health in a form easily understood. 
Among the topics treated are: How to judge 
the child’s physical condition, the school lunch, 
the preschool child, sex and health, and com- 
munity responsibility. Applications for this 
course should be addressed to the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Kindergarten teachers from many countries 
will discuss the relation of the kindergarten to 
the primary grades at the annual meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union, which 
will be held at Minneapolis, May 5-9. That the 
kindergarten should be the first school grade 
and not a separate unit will be emphasized at 
this meeting. On the afternoon of May 7, the 
kindergarten teachers will have the opportun- 
ity to attend the national conference on home 
education conducted by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 





One-teacher schools are disappearing in Ken- 
tucky at the rate of nearly seven a week, as 
they become consolidated into larger schools 
with two, three, four, or more teachers. New 
union and consolidated schools are established 
to take their places at the rate of about 90 a 
year. To enable the children to attend the 
consolidated schools, 78 schools provide free 
transportation, using 118 motor busses and 54 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

A plan of cooperation between Milwaukee 
normal school and Milwaukee city school offi- 
cials which promises to revolutionize training 
of teachers at the normal school was approved 
by the state normal board of regents. Two 
ward schools in Milwaukee will be designated 


Your Children Deserve Good Art 


ce tn an 


Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 





Midwest Seating and _ 


Equipment Company 


MADISON, WIS. 
401 Cantwell Bldg. 121 S. Pinckney St. 


J. M. BRIGGS 


Wisconsin Factory Representative 
for 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
S. A. MAXWELL & CO.— 
SHADES 
EVERWEAR PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


for 
Class Room Manual Arts 
Cafeteria Office Supplies 
Lockers Linoleum 
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EUROPE IN 1924 


Tours for the Summer Vacation 





Travel and study with our University 
leaders in Northern and Southern 
Europe. Special itineraries in Jtaly and 
Greece with opportunity to include 
Egypt. 


Extension to Spain is offered in the 
early fall. 


Sailings every week in June from New 
York. 


Scholarships of $200 each are offered to 
teachers and students to help reduce ex- 
pense. 





Write for full information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


88 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 








Teach History with New 
McCONNELL MAPS 


A complete series of 42 maps 
Set No. 3 for the study of United States 

History and the geography of 
every continent, and a map of the world. 
These maps are accurate and clear, each one 
full size and free from small corner inserts. 
Forty-two maps, 44 x 32 inches, edges bound 
in muslin. Price, with adjustable steel stand 
or folding wall bracket................ $38.00 

Early European History. 42 


Set No. 26 ee. 52 x 40 inches. 
cl European History. 42 
Set No 27 maps, 52 x 40 inches. 
- UMUNEN sy Org. pdt 0s eee eelaee $58.00 
FREE EXAMINATION 
With ten sets and over 100 single maps Mc- 
Cornell Map Service is complete. After 30 
years experience we have scrapped all our 
old plates and have produced the finest maps 
made for teaching history and geography. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded, 
FREE BOOKLET. Send for 15 page descrip- 
tive Booklet listing all maps singly and in 
sets. Address Dept. L. 
“Most Widely Used School Maps in America” 


McConnell School Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps in America” 


‘\ 


for practice training for students at the Mil- 
waukee normal. The students will be under 
supervision of expert teachers, selected through 
the cooperation of M. C. Potter, city superin- 
tendent and President Baker of the normal 
school. It is estimated by normal school 
officials that between 300 and 400 students 
preparing for teaching will be given expert 
training through the new plan. 

Charlton Beck, a graduate of the Platteville 
Normal and a former principal at Brandon, 
was given the medal of the Delta Upsilon fra- 
ternity for the most valuable service rendered 
to boys during the year. Mr. Beck is now 
president of the Detroit Council Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Miss Gertrude Gath hae been appointed as 
visiting teacher in Racine. Her salary is $2200 
of which the National Committee of Visiting 
Teachers pays two-thirds. Plans are being 
drawn for a new elementary school in Racine. 





An analysis of absences in Burlington was 
made by Superintendent Witter. He showed 
that the city paid for $7,240.18 in education 
which was lost because of absence during the 
first three months of the present year. 





Miss Beatrice Sefton of the Commercial de- 
partment of the Eau Claire High School died 
suddenly in December. 





President Baker of Milwaukee gave an ad- 
dress on The Evaluation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession at a meeting of the Green Bay Teach- 
ers’ Association, December 10. 





About six out of every eight members of Phi 
Beta Kappa go into teaching, according to the 
records of the University of Wisconsin. 





President Royce of Platteville spoke Decem- 
ber 10 to the League of Women Voters at 
Sheboygan on the subject “The Biggest of Big 
Business in the World.” 





Arthur Wilson, teacher of mathematics in 
the Chippewa Falls High School, has been ap- 
pointed Rhodes Scholar. Mr. Wilson’s home 
is at Owen, Wisconsin, although he is a gradu- 
ate of Yankton College, South Dakota. 





Supt. E. W. Walker of Delavan has been 
asked by the Board of Education to accept a 
five year contract at $4,800. As he has im- 
portant business connections he may not ac- 
cept although his love for school work may ° 
win him. 





Mrs. Lillian J. Immig, teacher in the Prairie 
street school, Milwaukee, died suddenly De- 
cember 12. She was a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee Normal of 1899. She had resumed 
teaching in 1913 on the death of her husband. 





Miss Margie Collins, teacher in the Madison 
schools, was killed by an automobile on the 
Capitol square Wednesday evening, November 
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Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and read books, 
should also have for convenient reference, one of the genu- 
ine WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, suited to his or her 
school grading. 

WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’'S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





Descriptive circulars and price lists mailed to any address, 
on request. 


Cacnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
B 
por eae CHICAGO, ILL. 





The: New International Encyclopedia 
Second Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 


The most complete and useful Encyclopedia for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries will be an- 
swered, and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chicago office. Schools may 
have the Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment any time during 
the school year, if desired. (When writing please mention ‘‘The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education.’’) 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Elson Readers-Silent Readers 


Reading for Thought from the Very 
First Day is the central idea of the 
ELSON organization from Primer to the 
Eighth Grade Book. 


In the ELSON and MANUALS you will 
find not only the highest quality mate- 
rial, but a thousand suggestions to pro- 
mote more thoughtful reading, to pro- 
duce better silent readers. 


The ELSON SERIES includes: 
Wisconsin 
Wholesale Price 
Elson Pupil’s Hand Chart.... $0.096 
Elson Readers Primer P 
Elson Readers Book 


Elson Readers Book 

Elson Readers Book 

Elson Readers Book 

Elson Readers Book 

Elson Readers Book Six a 

Elson Readers Book Seven .. ‘ 
Elson Readers Book Bight . 72 


Complete Table of Contents on request. 
Send for the folder describing the new 
ELSON Extension Series—the CHILD 
LIBRARY READERS. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Educational Publishers 


Chicago 623 So. Wabash Ave. 








COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS 


You should know some of 
these books, 

Office Dictation : 
Expert Dictation 
The Vocabulary Method of Training 

Touch Typists 
Accuracy Plus 
Practical Law 
Essentials of Commercial Law 
The New Mode! Arithmetic 
Ellis Rapid Calculation 
Effective English and Letter Writing 
A New English System for New Ameri- 

can Citizens 
Letter Writing for the Business Builder 
Ellis Business Correspondence 
Ellis Rational Speller 
Marshall’s Method of Thrift Training 
The Ellis Method of Home Accounting 
The Ellis Method of Farm Accounting 
ELLIS INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING 
THE TABLET METHOD OF TEACH- 

ING BOOKKEEPING 
Modern Banking 

Examination implies no obligation to 
adopt. 
Write for Price List and Samples 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





28. She was a graduate of the Whitewater 
Normal. 





Nakoma District, Dane County, will erect a. 
$37,000 addition to the present school. 





Dr. J. Adams Puffer, a national authority on 
boys’ work has been giving a series of addresses 
in the cities of Wisconsin. Glowing reports of 
the good work he has done have reached this: 
office. 





F. L. McAleavey, director of the Vocationab 
School at Fond du Lac has resigned to engage 
in business February first. 





The Loyal schools were considerably upset 
recently due to a disciplinary case in which it 
was charged that the principal used corporal 
punishment too freely. Mr. Williams has re- 
signed in the interests of harmony. Local con- 
ditions seem to have been responsible for the 
situation. 





The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meets March 13th and 14th at La Crosse. 
Among the speakers are: President Coffman, 
University of Minnesota; J. Paule Goode, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; S. A. Leonard, University 
of Wisconsin, and other Wisconsin people. 
Prudence Cutright is chairman and Harry 
Spence is secretary. 





The American Legion post of Antigo, Lang- 
lade County, aided Miss Dora Dessureau, 
County Superintendent, and the Rural Normal 
School in proper observance of National Edu- 
cation Week. Twenty-five sectional evening 
meetings were held throughout the county to 
promote greater educational interest. Profes- 
sional men and women of Antigo offered their 
services and gave excellent talks upon various 
educational topics. A committee of three from 
every school district in Langlade County was 
appointed to urge pupils to attend school and 
many schools have reported a 100% attend- 
ance. The committees have been declared per- 
manent for the year. 





On Saturday, November 24, the Milwaukee 
Schoolmasters’ Club had the largest and most 
enthusiastic meeting in its history. Principal 
W. C. Sieker of the Vocational School is presi- 
dent of this organization. 





The Racine Board of Education has refused 
to take the initiative in cutting salaries. The 
boards’ argument is that no other city em- 


_ployes’ wages or salaries have been reduced 


and they see no reason why the demand for 
economy should begin with the teachers. Ra- 
cine is to be congratulated on the stand of its 
board. 





Miss Mary Hargrave, head of the English de- 
partment of the Madison Central High School 
was elected auditor of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the annual meeting im 
Detroit. Superintendent Gosling spoke or 
“English and the Social Science in the High 
School.” 
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The Book, Shelf 











Essentials of Civics—(Wisconsin Edition) by 
D. O. Kinsman—319 pp. Published by 
The College Press, Appleton, Wis. 

This is the fourth edition of a standard 
text written by a Wisconsin man for Wis- 
consin schools. It is essentially a book on 
government and governmental machinery. 
The first two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to local and state government in Wisconsin; 
the remainder to the national government 
with a chapter on The League of Nations. 
Clear, definite, explicit, authoratative. A 
standard text and an indispensible reference. 


The Lincoln Readers, Books III., IV., V., VI. 
—by Isobel Davidson and C, J. Anderson, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction, published by Laurel Book Co. 
Scientific investigation of reading  pro- 

cesses has resulted in the separation of lit- 
erature from general informational mate- 
rials which experiment has shown should be 
used to improve the specific reading skills. 
The Lincoln Readers were compiled in re- 
sponse to the pressing need for well graded, 
worthwhile material of the latter type so ar- 
ranged as to lend itself to progressive 
methods of teaching silent reading, and also 
justifiable in terms of pupil interests and 
abilities. 

The authors’ understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in teaching reading skills and 
their knowledge of general classroom 
technique have resulted in the production of 
a set of readers that will be welcomed by ali 
teachers. The aims of reading are _ briefly 
stated and the several skills listed, together 











EUROPE 1924 
WHY TEMPLE TOURS? 


Because the traveler is assured by coming 
with us that the arrangements made for 
him will be right. 

The Temple Tours have a permanent 
European organization. 

OUR EUROPEAN STAFF MEANS SE- 
CURITY FOR YOU. 

We give more for a dollar than any one 
else in the business. 

Ask people who have been with us! 


D. E. SITES 
478 29th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








with the lessons best adapted to the im- 
provement of each. In addition to being 
grouped by months, the material is flexibly 
organized by reading projects, including 
history, nature, biography, travel, civics and 
hand craft. Definite study helps are pro- 
vided which guide both teacher and pupil in 
the use of these texts so that they not only 
foster skill in getting thought, holding 
thought and using thought, but also stim- 
ulate further independent reading by 
groups or by individual pupils. 


Mducation for Moral Growth—by Henry Neu- 
man—3:82 pp. D. Appleton & Company. 
Intended to show how many opportunities 

to promote a better life in our world lie in 

the moral resources of the school. The 
treatment is concrete and thorough. The 
chapter on Direct Moral Instruction makes 
clear the danger of academic tediousness in 
ethical instruction and the equally bad in- 
fluence of gush and pretense. “The great 
field for direct teaching is to interpret the 
experiences already known in such a way 
that the children may be stimulated to un- 
dertake still better.’”’ The treatment of the 





Interesting History Books Sent 


Free 


W-K-H BOOKLET 

on European History Maps 

SANFORD’S BOOKLETS 

on American History Maps 
History teachers will find in these books 
interesting reading and valuable informa- 
tion. Booklets describe maps that have 
revolutionized history teaching methods. 
New History perspective reflected in both 
booklets. Booklets show how to empha- 
size religious, social and industrial factors 
as well as political. Also illustrate and 
explain use of maps before classes so they 
will give you an excellent idea of how 
“visual” education methods are applied to 
history teaching. 

JUST SEND MEMO. 
These booklets are economically bound 
with paper cover, so we can afford to send 
them free. Clip and send us the memo. 
Either or both booklets will be sent by 
return mail. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send me the History Map Booklet 
checked below: 
( ) W-K-H Booklet on European His- 


tory. , : 
( ) Sanford’s Booklet on American His- 


tory. 
( ) Both. 


Address 


Position 


























PECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 






(For the itinerary address 





TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
tional fields. No elementary Positions. 
places only. AU Staten, - Get decals 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,.M9 
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subject differs in form and manner but not in 
purpose from Engleman’s book on the same 
subject. 


Motion Pictures in Education—by Don C. 
Ellis and Laura Thornborough—284 pp. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The introduction by P. P. Claxton empha- 
sizes the need for concrete in education and 
the value of the motion picture. A practical 
hand book that every school operating a mo- 
tion picture machine needs at hand. The 
chapter on How to Use Films in Teaching 
will help a great deal in clearing up the dif- 
ference between instruction and show. 


The Principal and the School—by Elwood P. 
Cubberly—596 pp. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 

A “job analysis’ of the principal’s work. 
An outgrowth of the author’s course in Stan- 
ford University under the same title. Is of 
value to principals at work as well as to 


those who are preparing for it. It will do 
much to dignify a most important position 
in our educational scheme. Superintendents 
will find it most valuable to give direction 
and purpose to their principal’s meetings. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is the 
list of exercises which follows each chapter; 
they compel thinking. 


Measuring Intelligence—by H. C. Hines— 
University of Washington—146 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

One of the Riverside monographs. Fol- 
lows the general treatment of this series. It 
presents in small space what ought to be 
commonly known about the int: lligence test- 
ing movement: Keeps a sane point of view 
neither blinded by those who accept all that 
has been written at its face value, nor deaf 
to those who cry out against all form of in- 
telligence tests and standard measurements. 
If not the last word on the subject it is still 
a very interesting book. 





Have You Seen the Latest In Spelling Books? 
Tidyman’s Supervised Study Speller, Washburne’s Individual Speller 


A. O. Dahlberg Representative 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
















NATIONA 


The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current 

P A H FIN D E R events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school 

world, Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understand- 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper 
like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 


WEEKL : class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 


tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 


15 C EN T S gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 

year, but you can have one copy On trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 
Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club cop- 
ies. Address: THE PATHFINDER, 596 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 












mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »x< 
reacnens, enmoc. wow FREE ROMO RES M1 Ay MINT ON 6 Sere enrce” 








A teacher training institution of ex- 
ceptional merit HOUSEHOLD and 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A two year di- 
ploma course and a four year degree 
course. A state school training teachers 
for the state. 


THE 
STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Burton E. Nelson 
The President 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 





It pains the small man to say anything good 
about his neighbor. 

There are two kinds of fools: Those who 
know it all and those who cannot learn any 
more. 

One of the chief rewards of teaching is the 
satisfaction that comes from a great work. Upon 
looking over some of the salary schedules we 
admit that it must be the chief reward. 

But we must keep the school tax down you 
know! 

Did you observe “Education Week”? Some- 
day we are going to see that we need an Kd- 
ucation Year. 

When you stop to consider some school 
patrons, teachers are not such a bad lot. 

Consider the station agent, he knows more 
and tells less than anybody in town except 
the postmaster. 

One peculiar thing about life is that the ducks 
are always thicker across the river. 


It is about time for some school men to start 
underbidding their brothers. 

Bush League School men make many errors 
and strike out on all the important issues of the 
day. 

Jealousy among teachers brings only blight 
to the children. Of all crimes committed 
against innocent childhood this one is one of 
the most prevalent and one of the most 
deadly. 

Did you ever hear of a politician catering to 
the teacher’s vote? Some day they will. 

Critics of the schools need a little introspec- 
tion and circumspection instead of so much 
inspection. 

If we managed our hospitals as some of our 
schools are controlled, the board of trustees 
would prescribe for and diagnose every case. 
The board would tell the doctors when, how, 
why, where, and how much. 








TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 





Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 








Attention: The Home Office, Denver registers from east of 
Colorado only graduates from at least a two year course 
above high school. 








ROCKY IM? TEACHERS’ 
721 C7 tk Ob A 


Branch Offices: 


410 U.S.Nart. BANK BLDG.DENVER, COLO. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Nanager 


Portland, Ore. N, W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


























ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
“J want promotion and salary.” ‘Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 













SHIP to teachers throughout the world. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance in Handwriting 


follow swiftly an introduction of PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP and close ad- 
herence to the PALMER METHOD PLAN through which we teach free the ME- 
CHANICS and PEDAGOGY of easy, rhythmic MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PENMAN- 


If you do not know the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD WAY to good handwrit- 
ing, please write to our nearest office for information. 


THE A. N, PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, II. 























Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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A New Building be Catalogs 
Extending through anentirecityblock Now is the time to order additional equip- r Complete School Equipment 
ent ment that you have found lacking after oper Ayricultural Equipment 
Giving 100 f ul yw you chools for 1 few mo I na 3 siological Equipment 


before starting the latter half of the year ( remicals 


Better Service > Ze 
1923-4 


More Floor Space 


\ > and Cl st quip 
Within a short time u will need es and Chemistry Equis 


Complete Modern Equipment re ons, Diplomas 
and Blue Books 
service sured since the Fall rush 
your order NOW 
Send Your Order Nou or Secure Catalogs NOW 


3 Ke 

04 Sign of Quality WEL cHe C4 Mark of Service 
EL 

W. We Welch Manufacturing Company. 


Ma ctur Importers anc rs of Scientific Apparatus 
: 1516 Orleans Street, tere pala et ib = * —. Chicago. Ill..U S.A. 


Ar I 











CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOKS 


Are used extensively throughout the United States in City, Village, Normal, 
County Training, and Rural Schools. 
ROTE SONGS 
THERE ARE SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES 
All for Primary and Intermediate Grades 
PRICES 

mote: Sole Boom NOe Ness s25< 563225025 ness sn cats casei alsaiaarss OS | GE CE 
Rote Song Books ~ li 2, 3, 4, 5, Nil CAL TEAR ____45¢ cach, per copy 


RECREATION SONGS for Upper Grades and | High Schools 
PrRICE—50c per copy (liberal reduction for quantities). Every song can be used from 
6th grade up, as Unison, Soprano and Alto, or with Simplified Bass. . 
“We have purchased 300 copies of RECREATION SONGS and find them very pleasing 
and well chosen. The selections almost sing themselves.” 
ASA M. ROYCE, President State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wisconsin. 
ane supplementary music it is the best collection of songs I have found for Grammar 
gra 




















EMILY C. WAGGONER, Supervisor of Music, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 











OPERE “MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY” _____ ___Price $1.00 per copy 
An operetta for ALL GRADES from Primary to High School. 
FREE a 


PLAYLET—“A VISIT TO FAIRYLAND.” A postcard will bring it. Use it for your 
next program. 
Edited and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


Platteville, Wisconsin 
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European Travel Tour 


FOR 


Recreation, Education, Culture 


Specially arranged itinerary through THE 
BEST OF EUROPE suitable for TEACH- 
ERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 









Party leaves Montreal on S. S. CANADA 
June 28, and returns thereto on S. S, ME- 
GANTIC August 31. 

ITINERARY—TOUR “C”. BEALE TOURS 

MONTREAL (down the beautiful St. Law- 
rence); 3 days on river, 4 days on Atlan- 
tic. 

Liverpool (Auto Tours via Kenilworth) 

Shakespeare Country 

London (Four days of sight-seeing) 

Bruges (Submarine Base; Flanders Field) 

Zeebrugge 

Dixmude—Ypres—Big Bertha, Etc. 

Brussels (City sights and Field of Water- 
loo) 

Strassbourg or Basle (The River Rhine) 

Geneva (Lake Geneva) 

ROUTE DES ALPS to Nice by Auto 

Nice (Monte Carlo and Corniche Drive) 

Marseilles—French Riviera 

ROME (Four days—complete program for 
sight seeing—special guides to suit 
groups with choice of tours, etc.) 

Naples (Pompeii and city tours) 

Florence (World Art Center—Pitti and 
Ufizzi) 

Venice (Doges Palace—Moonlight gondola 
trip on Grand Canal—St. Marks, etc.) 

Milan (Great Cathedral—Last Supper) 

Menaggio (Italian Lakes) 

Lugano (Swiss Lakes) 

Lucerne (Lake Lucerne) 

Interlaken (Grindelwald; Trummelbach) 

Montreaux (Lake Geneva; Prison of Chil- 

* lon) 

PARIS (Three days of sight-seeing and 
shopping—Side trips as desired—Auto to 
Versailies) 

London again (Shopping and sight-seeing) 

Edinburg (Holyrood Castle and environs; 
Scott Monument, etc.) 

The Trossachs 

Glasgow (Sight-seeing tour of city) 

Sail for Montreal Aug. 23 from Glasgow. 

Choice of return from Liverpool Aug. 22d 
omitting trip to Scotland at reduced rate 














































Get the best and most satisfactory service 
for your money without worry or weari- 
ness by joining this special vacation tour. 
For complete information address 


| 

| 

R. J. O'HANLON, Director of Tour “C” 
830—17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Telephone: Kilbourn 738. 














P.S. Special terms to parties of three 
or more persons joining as a group. Spe- 
cial provision for side tours, 
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The Opportunity Is Yours 


We have many articles among 
our Library Supplies that are use- 
ful to Teachers and to Teacher- 
Librarians. 


Our Book of Library Supplies is 
yours for the asking. It is full of 
ideas. 


Write Today 


Give us your patronage and we 
pledge satisfactory service. 


CAN YOU USE— 
Rubber stamps 
Rubber bands 
Rubber erasers 
Book request slips 
Card index cases 
Pamphlet cases 
Fountain pens 
Paper clips 

Paper pads 

Pencil daters 
Steel erasers 


YOU NEED OUR PUBLICITY POST- 
ERS TO ENCOURAGE STU- 
DENTS IN THE READING 
OF LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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What Makes A Great Teacher? 


Knowledge—Pedagogics—Personality. 


And the greatest of these is Personality. 


Years after the last lesson is forgotten, the personality of the teacher lives in 


the pupil’s memory. 


Personality is not always inherited; we all have individuality, which may be 
molded into something out of the ordinary by environment, fate, or ambition. 


Even the shoes we wear have their effect on our personality, for better or 


worse. 
fluence good health. 
attractive personality. 


Flexible—light in weight—good to look at 


wear. 


good under the arch. 


Foot comfort helps to cultivate a pleasing disposition. 


Good shoes in- 


Cantilever Shoes induce happiness, a prime element is an 





these shoes are a pleasure to 


They give one a live step, conforming resiliently to the foot as it flexes 
naturally, both at the ball and the arch, in walking. 
hollow of the foot without restraining the muscles or the circulation. 


Cantilevers support the 
They feel 


The next time you are shopping,—may we make this suggestion to every teacher: 
pping y $24 y 





Take Home a Pair of 


antilever 
Shoes 





You will like and look well in the trim oxfords, the stylish strap-pumps. All 
have the famous flexible arch and the wonderful comfort that have gained 


national popularity for Cantilever Shoes. 


Come and see them. 


They are sold in this state by: 


CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkland 


Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., 
Claire Hotel Bldg. 


Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. 


Eau 


Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store, 221 North 
Washington St. 


Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. 


La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & 
Thompson) 


Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 
St. 

Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 

Shoe 


Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Co., 


322 Grand Ave. 
Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 


Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 
ington Sts. 
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Everything In School Equipment 


No matter what your needs in school equipment, we can satisfy you. Our goods 
are in all cases of high quality, reasonably priced, and promptly shipped. 

Typical examples of our products for every school room need are shown on this 
page. 





MAPS 


Maps for every continent, and for 
every branch of geography—Geographi- 
cal, Historical, Seriptural. Our Bacon 
and Standard maps have these features: 

1. New Geographical boundaries. 

2. Attractively colored. 

3. Accurate and reliable. 

4. Visible from class distance. 


ao eee : ( 
poe The map that is shown, with a Steel 











“GLUEY” PASTE 


‘‘Gluey’’ paste is ideal 
for any pasting purpose. 
It ‘‘Sticks like a brother.’’ 
It spreads easily, and has 
a pleasant odor. Schools 
are buying ‘‘Gluey’’ in 
five-gallon quantities. A 
quart jar eosts only 55 
cents. 


Send ten cents for a 
trial tube. 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


Teachers can see the advantage of buying 
paper at wholesale prices, and then giving it or 
selling it to the children. 

Our school papers are reasonably priced, and 
yet of such quality that they bring out the best 
points of written work. 

We have paper for every school use. One of 
the best is our No. 6 Penmanship paper, 8% by 
11 inches; price, per ream of 500 sheets, only 
65 cents plus postage. 

CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 

Every modern school has use for a cork bulle- 
tin board, for posting notices, exhibits, and 
posters. 

We make them in any size. A bulletin board 
that is three feet square, for instance, framed, 
costs only $4.35. 



















Spring Roller Case, costs $6.30, plus 
postage. 
Send for our complete map catalog. 


“BADGER STATE” 
Dustless Crayon 

‘*Badger State’’, a pure 
dustless crayon, is uneondi- 
tionally guaranteed to sat- 
isfy. It is suitable for any 
blackboard, makes a clear 
white mark, and _ erases 
easily. 

‘‘Badger State’’ contains 
no grit or grease, and will 
always write smoothly. 
Price, per gross .50, plus 








Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin : 














